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this work, which has cost him sixteen years of painstaking labor. Every 
practitioner doing any surgery will find this work of exceedingly great 
value, and the student of anatomy will find the illustrations a great aid 
to thorough comprehension of the subject. Chas. F. Adams. 

Organic Nervous Diseases. By M. Allen Starr, M.D., Ph.D., LL.D. 
Illustrated with 275 engravings in the text and 26 plates in 
colors and monochrome. Lea Brothers & Co., New York and Phila¬ 
delphia, 1903. 

The author of this work is so well known, both at home and abroad, 
and his experience has been so extensive, that we may expect much from 
him in a book on nervous diseases. The statements made by him, as he 
himself says, are based in a large degree upon the pathological and clinical 
material accumulated during the past twenty years. A careful examination 
of the work shows that he has carried out his intention of utilizing hi* 
personal observations without ignoring neurological literature. The de¬ 
scriptions are clear, and the work, while it will be read with interest by 
the specialist in neurology, will be easily understood by the undergraduate 
student. 

A short chapter on the structure of the nervous system is the intro¬ 
duction to several chapters on diseases of the nerves. These are followed 
by chapters on organic diseases of the spinal cord and of the brain. The 
neurone doctrine is taught. 

In regard to trophic lesions, Starr says that the explanation of these 
changes is to be found in the interruption or perversion of sensory impres¬ 
sions and that “nature, lacking its accustomed guide to repair and mis¬ 
led by abnormal impressions, produces effects which are needless under 
the circumstances, or fails to produce those which ordinarily would be 
required.” Physicians and nurses may read with prickings of conscience 
that bedsores may be entirely prevented if by extraneous care pressure and 
irritation are avoided, as in health would occur by change of position and 
care of the skin. This is not unlike a statement made by Strumpell years 
ago, and yet there are still physicians who are unwilling to explain bedsores 
entirely by mechanical causes. Starr has little belief in the origin of tro¬ 
phic disturbances in alteration of special trophic or of vasomotor nerves. 

He has never seen a case of true ascending neuritis, although he has 
seen.many cases of painful affection of the extremities above the level 
of the neuritis that were hysterical in nature. As regards those cases that 
are not hysterical, Starr’s explanation is that “mild irritation long con¬ 
tinued produces in a nerve center a hypersensitive state by what is known 
as a summation of impulses. In this state slight impressions are believed 
to be intense and local impressions become generalized and widely re¬ 
ferred. This state may be induced by neuritis long continued, and has been 
mistaken for an ascending neuritis.” Ascending neuritis has been re¬ 
garded by other neurologists as an extremely rare affection, and yet some 
practitioners seem to make the diagnosis in ignorance of this fact. 

Starr believes that neuralgia has, in every chronic case, some organic 
lesion, and that in acute cases some temporary malnutrition of the sensory 
fibers is present. It is hard to doubt the correctness of this statement, 
especially if one has made many clinical and pathological studies. Starr 
accepts this teaching so readily that he does not hesitate to place neural¬ 
gia among the organic nervous diseases. Aconitine is the best remedy, in 
his opinion, for tic douloureux, and he administers it in pill or tablet form, 
preferring the French pills of Chapoteaux. Each of these contains 1-500 
grain, and the remedy must be used with sufficient frequency to produce 
constitutional effects. He begins with one pill every four hours and de¬ 
creases the intervals each day one-half hour, until one pill every two 
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hours is taken or symptoms are present, such as tingling of the tongue and 
fingers, a sense of general weakness, and feebleness of the pulse. He 
combines with the aconitine a fiftieth of a grain of strychnine during the 
first two days, and then 1-100 of a grain when the aconitine is being 
given every two hours. Sometimes he substitutes caffeine or sparteine 
for the strychnine. A cardiac stimulant should be used when large doses 
of aconitine are given, and sudden muscular efforts should be avoided. 
Other remedies are mentioned. As regards the strychnine treatment in 
massive doses, as recommended by Dana, Starr says he has seldom seen 
any benefit result from this treatment, but has seen severe strychnine poi¬ 
soning ensue. We should like to have further opinion in regard to the 
aconitine treatment, because most cases of severe tic douloureux are 
treated successfully usually by operation. 

In Starr’s experience all syphilitic nervous lesions, whether central or 
peripheral, yield more promptly to the combined use of inunctions of mer¬ 
cury and large doses of iodide of potassium, than when either is employed 
alone. While he does not deny the possibility of multiple neuritis oc¬ 
curring as a result of syphilis, and even mentions two or three possible 
cases he regards this cause as very rare. Alcoholic neuritis, in his expe¬ 
rience, as in that of Gowers and others, is relatively far more frequent 
among women than among men. It is important to emphasize the word 
relatively, as alcoholism is so much more common in males. 

Starr does not attempt to distinguish sharply between chronic ante¬ 
rior poliomyelitis and progressive muscular atrophy of spinal origin; 
indeed, the latter is regarded by him as one of the types of the former. 
The sharp distinction made by some authors between these two forms of 
muscular atrophy has always seemed to the reviewer somewhat arbitrary. 
Amyotrophic lateral sclerosis is described as distinct from the progressive 
spinal muscular atrophy. 

The primary lesion of tabes dorsalis, according to Starr, lies in the 
posterior spinal ganglia and in the ganglia of the cranial nerves, and 
possibly in the ganglia of the sympathetic nervous system. This is a very 
positive statement, and expresses an opinion that is by no means universal. 
According to the figures afforded by Starr’s cases, about seventy per cent 
of tabetic patients have had syphilis. He is unwilling to admit that there 
is “no tabes without syphilis.” In regard to the much disputed question 
of antisyphilitic treatment in tabes, he advises that this treatment should 
be employed whenever a history of previous infection is obtained, or 
whenever its existence is strongly suspected. 

No one doubts that chronic myelitis may develop as the result of an 
acute myelitis, when a certain amount of damage in the spinal cord is pro¬ 
duced, but we have the very positive expression of opinion from Starr 
that myelitis may be from its onset a slow process, and thus chronic from 
the start. 

The views concerning operation in injury of the spinal vertebrae are 
conservative and wise, if the reviewer may be permitted an expression of 
his own opinion. There should be some reason to hope for removal of 
compression before operation is attempted. “If there is evidence, by 
X-ray examination,” says Starr, “of an existing compression of the cord 
by displaced bone, this should always be removed. If, however, there is 
no such evidence an operation should be refused.” The reviewer has 
seen a person with fracture of the vertebras, who had recovered partially in 
course of time, placed in a much more serious condition by exposure of 
the spinal cord. Nothing is said regarding operation upon the spinal col¬ 
umn in spinal caries. Laminectomy may cause distinct increase in the 
severity of the symptoms in this disease, as in a case recently seen by 
the reviewer. 
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Much might be written concerning the excellent chapters on the 
diagnosis and localization of cerebral disease, on the cerebral atrophies of 
childhood, on encephalitis, paresis, abscess and tumor of the brain, etc., but 
this review can not be more than a brief notice of a thoroughly praise¬ 
worthy book, and a feeble attempt to show that the author speaks in no 
uncertain terms on many disputed subjects, and reveals a wealth of clini¬ 
cal and pathological observation that makes his text-book one of the best 
on organic nervous diseases in existence. 

The temptation to mention the results of Starr’s cases of brain tu¬ 
mors is, however, too great to resist, because it is well known that for a 
long period this has been one of the cerebral disorders to which the author 
has devoted especial attention. One must read with a feeling akin to 
sadness and disappointment that but nine per cent of tumors of the brain 
are open to operation, and that, therefore, in the vast majority of cases 
we cannot give the patient any hope. 

Let us wish a hearty reception to this recent and most excellent text¬ 
book on organic nervous diseases. It is elaborately and judiciously il¬ 
lustrated. Spiller. 

A Text-Book of Legal Medicine and Toxicology. Edited by Frederick 
Peterson, M.D., Chief of Clinic, Nervous Department of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons. New York; and Walter S. Haines, 
M.D., Professor of Chemistry, Pharmacy and Toxicology, Rush 
Medical College, in affiliation with the University of Chicago. Two 
imperial octavo volumes, illustrated. Philadelphia, New York, Lon¬ 
don: W. B. Saunders & Company, 1903. Vol. I. 

The scope of this work is outlined by the editors in their preface in 
the following words: “The object of the present work is to give to the 
medical and legal professions a fairly comprehensive survey of forensic 
medicine and toxicology in moderate' compass. We believe this has not 
been done in any very recent work in English. A number of manuals of 
limited size and scope have been presented on the one hand, and on the 
other certain systems of legal medicine of almost encyclopedic dimen¬ 
sions. Both find fields of great usefulness; but there is still left a broad 
ground intermediate between the two which we trust the present work 
will fill, and it was in this hope that the book has been planned and ex¬ 
ecuted.” 

The work is made up of a series of comprehensive articles on the 
different departments of forensic medicine by men of acknowledged 
ability and wide reputation, and while a detailed review of the work as a 
whole is hardly possible in a short space, certain of the articles merit 
more than passing mention. 

The Introduction by the editors contains in a short space much sound 
advice for both expert and attorney which if more generally followed 
would do much to relieve expert testimony of the discredit with which it 
is now too often received. “The Technic of Medicolegal Postmortem Ex¬ 
amination,” by Ludvig Hektoen might well be read by any practitioner of 
medicine, especially the country practitioner, who may often be placed in 
a position where he is forced to do a postmortem for the coroner, for 
upon his knowledge of methods, especially in poison cases, may rest the 
conviction of the guilty or the acquittal of the innocent. 

Articles worthy of special mention are those on “Identity,” and “Sud¬ 
den Death,” by James Ewing; “Death and Injuries by Lightning and 
Electricity,” by Smith Ely Jelliffe; “Wounds,” by Lewis Balch; “Speech 
Disorders,” by Frank Warren Langdon; while the views expressed in the 
articles on “The Stigmata of Degeneration,” by Frederick Peterson, and 
“Tdiocy, Imbecility, and Feeble-Mindedness.” by Frederick Peterson and 



